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Sctentific Motices, 
Comprehending Notices. of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in’ Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
& Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechani » Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 


ROTCH’S PATENT LEVER FID, 
VOR INSTANTLY STRIKING THE TOPMASTS OR TOPGALLANT- 
MASTS OF SHIPS. 





i 

The Patent Fid, which we are-about to describe, is an 
invention of such obvious utility, both in an individual 
and a national point of view, that we have been induced 
to introduce the following article into the scientific de- 
partment of the Kaleiduscope. So highly is this invention 
appreciated, that patents have been taken out for it 
throughout the maritime countries of Europe, and in the 
United States of America. Large models, explanatory of 
the mode of working the Fid, may be seen at the office of 
the Liverpool agent, Mr. Baines, Wellington-buildings, 

Poul-lane. 
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ROTCH’S PATENT LEVER FID, 

By which Ships and other Vessels may Strike their Topmasts, or 
Topgallantmasts, at any time, tn less than one minute, and fid 
them dgain in less than five minutes, without slacking a land- 
yard, or starting any other part of the rigging attached to them. 

——— 


The patentee begs to draw the attention of nsutical men 
and others to the following opinions of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, and of the Committee of the Ship. 
owners’ Society in London. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 4th instant, and having laid the same before the Board, 
am directed, in reply thereto, to state, that although this Cor- 
poration has not had an opportunity of witnessing the prac- 
tical application of Rotch’s Patent Lever Fid, the Elder 
Brethren, from the model submitted by you, are of opinion 
this invention wil) prove very useful. 

(Signed) J. HERBERT. 

Resolved,—That in the opinion of this Committe, Rotch’s 





masts of ships, is an invention of the greatest importance to the 


*| interests of navigation, as, by means thereof, the top and top- 


gallantmasts of any vessel may be struck and raised again in 
a few minutes, by the most simple process, without either 
difficulty or danger. 

And this Committee do therefore strongly recommend the 
adoption of it by shipowners in general. 

The Patent Lever Fids have met with the decided ap- 
probation of the Lords of the Admiralty, who immediately 
ordered several ships of war to be fitted with them, and 
have since determined to introduce them generally into 
the Royal navy. 

The peculiar properties of these Fids are, that when it is 
required to strike the topmast, the strength of one man is 
always sufficient to take out the Fids; and when it is re- 
quired to get the mast on end again, the very act of fidding 
the mast sets all the rigging taught again, and only re- 
quires the strength of two men, unless the ship be of a 
much larger class than ordinary merchantmen. 

This invaluable invention is at once new, useful, neat 
in its appearance, and so very simple in its construction, 
that it can never get out of order. One set of fide will 
probably serve for twenty ships successively, and, conse- 
quently, the expense trifling, on account of their dura- 
bility. 

The Patent Lever Fids may be applied to any ship with- 
out any alteration in her topmast or fid-holes, and may be 
fitted by any. ship's carpenter. It would be endless to 
name all the various situatiens in which the Patent Lever 
Fids would be of important service to navigators ; the 
most prominent, and those of most frequent occurrence, 
are the following : 

1. When a sharp ship catches aground on a rapidly 
falling tide, she often falls over before the topmasts can be 
got down, particularly if the topgallantmasts are on end 
at the time; whereas, with the Patent Lever Fids, the 
moment it is ascertained that the ship cannot be got off, 
the topmasts and topgallantmasts may all be struck in,one 
minute, before the tide can have ebbed an inch. 

2. In ‘sudden squalls of wind, when ships are riding at 
anchor, or in any roadsted, they may strike their topmasts, 
close reef their topsails, and be ready to set them again at 
a moment’s notice should the cable give way, or should it 
be necessary to slip the cable, on account of other ships 
driving on board of them. If the ship should only be 
waiting for the storm to blow over to put to sea, this need 
not deter the captain from striking his topmasts, as, the 
moment they are fidded again, the rigging being set up 
taught by the very act of fidding, he may carry sail on her 
at once. 

3. In gales of wind at sea, the upper masts may be 
struck and got up again at pleasure with the Patent Lever 
Fid, while the advantage of this manceuvre to ships that 
are light handed will be incalculable. 

Permission was recently given the patentee to make an 

experiment upon the Prince Regent, (of 120 guns) Captain 

Parry, who, together with several other competent officers, 

were appointed to examine into its effects. An account of 





Patent Lever Fid, for striking the topmasts and topgallant- 


the proceedings which then tagk place is eubjoined, and 


the high testimonials of approbation which immediately 
followed seem the best praise which can be given to the 
invention. 

** The Commissioners appointed by the Right. Honour- 
able the Lords of the Admiralty, to meet Mr. Rotch, the 
barrister, on board his Majesty’s ship Prince Regent, to 
witness the effect of his very ingenious invention, the Lever 
Fid, met at Chatham, on. Saturday, the 19th February, 
for that purpose. Mr. Rotch arrived the day before, and 
having been introduced by Captain Parry, who commands 
the Prince Regent, proceeded with Mr. Cole, the first 
lieutenant, to inspect the manner in which the Fids had 
been fitted. Mr. Rotch having satisfiel himself of the 
very perfect manner in which that work had. been per- 
formed, made a variety of experiments, and went through 
several mancuvres with the Fids, by way of a preparatory 
rehearsal, and on the following day (Saturday) at Twelve 
o'clock, the officers named in the commission, together 
with several officers of the dock-yard, who were also or- 
dered by the Lords of the Admiralty to attend, and some 
naval officers of distinction, who were attracted by cutiosity, 
repaired on board the Prince Regent. The topgallant- 
masts were on end, the rigging taught set up, and not.a 
single man aloft, when Captain Parry gave the order to 
strike topmasts and topgallantmasts, and’ in exactly two 
minutes and a half from the time the word was given, the 
whole six masts were struck. It should be observed, that 
this included the time. required for men to get from the 
deck to the topmast heads, all hands being on deck when 
the word was given. 

** It really appeared like magic: at one moment, every 
mast was in its place, and every rope strained tight, and, 
the next, the masts were down, and the rigging in com- 
plete confusion; and, what rendered .the effect the more 
imposing, was the fact, that only four men in each top, 
and one at each topmast-head, went aloft to perform this 
sudden maneuvre. The instantaneous striking of the 
topmasts is all that Mr. Rotch professes to perform by his 
very ingenious invention: but such is the immense power 
of his Fid, that, at the request of Captain Parry, the main- 
topmast was fidded again in three minutes, without start- 
ing @ landyard, the Lever Fids straining the rigging as 
taught as it was before, and bringing every thing to its 
proper place again, as if the mast had never been struck. 
The Committee and every competent judge on board the 
Prince Regent expressed their unqualified approbation of 
the invention. 

** With Mr. Rotch’s Lever Fid, ten men are sufficient, 
in the worst weather, to unfid the maintopmastof the largest 
first-rate line-of-battle-ship in the Englith navy; a m 
neavre, which, with Fids‘on the ordinary plan, requires 
the ‘united exertion of the whole ship’s company, and 
instances have been known where even their joint efforts 
have proved unavailing. 

‘¢ The naval officers named in the commission were 





Captain Parry, of the Prince Regent; Captain Mingay, of 
the Hyperion ; and Captain Clavering, of the Red Wing; 
and the officers of the dock-yard, who attended by order 
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of the Lords of the Admiralty, were, Mr. Payne, master 
attendant, Mr. Millions, assistant master attendant, Mr. 
Weekes and Mr. Hawke, master shipwright’s assistant, 
and Mr. Lair.” 

The Patentee has received many letters from the cap- 
tains of ships, fitted with Rotch’s Lever Fids, expressing 
their decided approbation of them. The following is one : 

“ Ship Emerald, London, July 19, 1826, 

“‘Sin,—The patent Fids which you lately fitted on, board 
the Emerald, for striking topmasts, were found to be of such 
essential service, that I fully believe they were the preserva- 
tion of theabove ship, in the Rio de la Plata, in January last. 

“She was coming out of Ensenada Creek, with her cargoon 
board, when a gale came on from the north-west, at the top 
of the tide, which fallsimmediately with that wind. Theship 
took the ground on the bar: a heavy swell setting in rendered 
her situation very dangerous. We had only seven men on 
board at the time, with which small number the fore and 
ma!ntopmasts were struck with great ease, in less than fifteen 
minutes, The ship being relieved from so much top weight, 
did not strain nor make any, water. I am convinced that, 
without those fids, we could nyt have struck the masts, 
which, in all probability, would have been the loss of the ship, 
as she lay much upon her sides. 

“1 should, therefore, recommend all ships going to open 
roudsteds to be provided with them, so much depending on 
thelr utility. “Tremain, &c. 

«C,.W. NOCKELLS, 
“ Master of the Emerald.” 

DIRECTIONS FOR FITTING THE PATENT LEVER 

FIDs, 

Ist. Fit the Fid-plate in the topmast, the turned-up 
ends to be let in, flush with the side of the mast; fit a 
piece of hard oak, endways of the grain, in the middle of 
the Fid-hole, to be nearly as large as the nose of the Lever 
will allow. 

_ 2d, Fitthe carriage to the trestle-tree, fush with the 
inside of it; let the carriage lie firm on the trestle-tree, 
with a piece of patent felt or tarred paper under it. 

3d. Fit a small carlin, from cross-tree to cross-tree, to 
receive the latch, which is to keep the Fid down, about 34 
inches by 24, and this should be as near the rings as con- 
venient. , R 

4th, Be careful to give each Fid an equal bearing, 

When the Fid-plates are sent turned up only at one end, 
any blacksmith can turn up the other, when the diameter 
of the heel of the mast is exactly known. 

It. sometimes happens that the old fid-hole,, haying had 
a, wooden Fid, is too large, in. which case, two pieces of 
hard oak may be put. in, one at each side, so as not to 
allow the Fid too much play ; and, if necessary, a piece of 
wood may be put on the trestle-tree, under the carriage: 
but in no case whatever must a loose picce of wood be put 
upon the Fid-plate, 

When one of the rails at the head of the topmast is not 
long enough to fix the latch in the usual way, a bar of 
iron, bent asin the annexed drawing, may be used. 

fl] fi} 








Biterature, 


An Introduction to the Mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans, intended for the Use of Young Persons of both 
Sexes. By Mrs. Meck. Pp. 364. Manchester, 1827. 
12mo. 7s. 6d.—See adv. 

Although the mythology of the ancient heathen, or, in 
other words, the worsliip of fabulous deities, has for many 
ages ceased to exist, yet an accurate acquaintance with 
the nature and origin of that singular system is indis- 
pensible to a right understanding of ancient history, and 
to a proper conception of the numerous allusions which 
are made to it in almost every thing connected with lite. 
rature and the arts. The elementary treatises employed 
in the classical instruction of youth, are often records of 
the exploits of those fictitious characters whom the stiper- 
stition of mankind had invested with supernatural powers ; 
and even those works of antiquity which have obtained the 





most universal and lasting renown, are, in fact, little else | 
than a collection of fables, in which the agency of these 
beings is uniformly recognised, animated by the spirit, 
and embellished with the graces of poetry. Every step 
which the youthful student takes in the attainment of clas- 
sical lore, makes hith more familiar with their names and | 
actions: but if he has had no previous acquaintance with 
their history, there is the greatest danger that his imagi- 
nation will be excited, while his judgment will suffer in a 
corresponding degree. To remedy this defect, several small 
works have been published on ancient mythology, which, 

with the assistance of judicious teachers, have, doubtless, 

been useful in preventing, to a certain extent, many bad 

effects on the minds of the young, from the cause above 
stated. Bui these sources of information have been gene- 

rally of so meagre a character, as to lead to confusion and 

doubt, where it was desirable to obtain a satisfactory solu- 
tion of difficulties. We have therefore much pleasure in 
introducing to the notice of our readers a work which con- 
tains the most,ample information on this subject, written 

by a lady, and. executed in a manner highly creditable to 

her talents and taste. It is preceded by a copious intro- 

duction, sketching the origin and progress of idolatry in 

various parts of the world, particularly among the Grecks 
and Romans; showing its influence on the habits and 

character of ancient nations, and its association, in modern 

times, with painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, and 

music. The work itself is divided into three chapters, 

which, again, are subdivided into a number of sections. 

The first chaptér, extending to sixty pages, rélates to what 

is usually termed the Golden Age, and comprises the 
history of Saturn, Atlas, the War of the Giants, &e. &c. 

with an account of Elysium and the Infernal Regions. 

The sccond chapter, which forms the body of the work, 

gives a coimplete view ofthe priticipal deities of the Greeks 

and Romans, afid is ‘pectiliarly interesting to both the 

classical and the ‘géneral reader. The last chapter is of a 

miscellaneous character, arid presents an outline of the 

rural divinities—the Graces—the Muses—the gods of Péace, 

War, Victory, Faine, Medicine, &c. aid of the demi-| 
gods and herbés. A copious index to the whole is added. 

On a general perusal, we have no hesitation in dé- 

claring it to be the most attractive ds well as the most 
instriictive work of the kind that has fallen under our 
notice; and we strongly recommend it to those parents 
and guardians who ate desifous that the objects of their 
care should léarn something more than bare nates, or 
the theaning of words. We would gladly make some in- 
teresting extracts, asa specimen of the manner in which it 
is exécuted, but for the present must content ourselves 
with giving the preface, only premising that the fair author 
Apologizes for defects which will be perceptible to few be- 
sides herself.—Edit. Kal. 

It is now many years since I began to make selections 
from books of Mythology for the instruction of my own 
children. I little imagined, at that time, that the matter 
thus collected would, thereafter, form the basis of a book 
to be written by me. It has since been my fortune to be- 
come a_ public teacher, and in that capacity I have found 
these extracts very serviceable to me. All persons I have 
conversed with, especially teachers both public and pri- 
vate, have lamented the want ofan unobjectionable elemen- 
tary book on the Grecian mythology, which might with 
satety be placed in the hands of young persons. Had I 
formerly met with such a book, I should have been spared 
the troublesome business of separating, for the informa- 
tion of my daughters, the useful parts of mythological 
knowledge, from that which is of 2 contrary tendency, and 
which does not of necessity belong to it. But I have not, 
to the present hour, seen a compilation wholly free from 
those offensive details, which wound delicacy, and‘ do not 
improve the understanding. 

These considerations induced me to examine more 
minutely my own selections, and the result was, a de- 
termination to arrange them for publication. The desire 
to produce a useful work is in, itself a laudable feeling. 
My present attempt will scarcely deserve the reproach of 





presumption, when it is perceived, tat my chief aim is 





the humble one of removing deficts; and that the only 


novelty I introduce, is a different arrangement of that 
matter, which is, as much as the elements of nature, come 
mon property, to be used when and how we please. 

Although my resolution was taken, and the nature of 
my task foreseen, I still had not confidence enough in my 
own ability to produce a book that should so far command 
the public opinion as to cover the charges of publication. 
I was not in a situation to encounter risk, and I, there. 
fore, solicited and obtained, what I deemed a sufficient 
number of subscribers to indemnify me from loss. My 
next step was to put my papers, for revision, into the 
hands of gentlettien whose education and studies had made 
them familiar with every branch of heathen mythology, 
They were unwilling to discourage me; but I quickly 
discovered that my mass of detached extracts aid casual 
observations required the tact of experience to give them 
an attractive form. I had reducéd them to a certain de. 
gree of order, but much was yet wanting, both of matter 
and method, to complete them. I had proceeded too far 
to give up my design; nor did I think it creditable to 
shrink from difficulties. Benefiting, therefore, by the 
hints I had received, I set about my work anew, enlarged 
my plan, and modelled it so as to admit of the improve. 
ments suggested to me. . 

I commenced under favourable circumstances, and 
elated at the progress I made, I began to print as soon as 
I had copy enough ready for a few sheets of letter-press. 
But I had, unfortunately, overrated my leisure an my 
strength. Grievous interruptions came in the shape of 
sickness, anxieties, and ‘embarrassments of various de- 
scriptions. These produced alternately delay and hurry; 
so that, although my book has been very long in hand, it 
is, in reality, the offspring of haste, brought forth amidst 
disquietudes which are utter foes to accuracy both of 
thought and expression. t 

I do not, by any means, intend this statement as an 
apology for the impérfections of my book. Apologits in 
such cases are vain and foolish things ; but I have thought 
it due, as a mark of respéct to my friends, severalof whom 
have long ago paid their subscriptions; nor could I, with 
satisfaction to myself, have acknowledged my obligations 
to my subscribers generally for the kindness of their sup- 
port, without an explanation. of the causes which have 
—— the appearance of ‘the work. 

There is yet anothér, and to ine, ‘I’ fear, a serious cause, 
which has had its full share in the delay. In this case, 
whatever may be the consequences, the blame is wholl 
with me. The truth is, I went hastily to press withou 
having duly estimated and compared the size and getting 
up of the volume with the priee Thad originally put upon 
it. Sometime afterwards, I learnt, in a conversation with 
my bookseller, that, from the probable exterit to which 
the subject: would run, he thought the price of five shillings 
could not clear the cafgés of ptblication. This was an 
alarming @nd discouraging difficulty, and certainly not at 
all less mortifying for being the effect of my own precipi- 
tancy. I Had no right to raise the amount of the subscrip- 
tion, and the only way left, partly to’obviate this embar- 
rassing circumstance, was, by compressing the remainin 
matter into as small a compass as possible, which I accords 
ingly did, though not without much additional labour. 
But what gave me most vexation, was, the unavoidable 
abandonment of my original plan; for I was obliged to 
break into the classification of my subjects, to omit some, 
and to shorten others. Yet, notwithstanding these un- 
toward occurrences, I venture to éxpress my belief, that 
the work is calculated to convey, to the class of readers for 
whom it is intended, a competent insight into the subject 
of which it professes to treat; and that it will prove a 
useful auxiliary in the school-room both of public teachers 
and private families. 

One word more on the sources from whence my mate. 
rials are drawn. In compiling a volume that may gives 
clear conception of the nature of the heathen gods, and the 
general principles of their worship, it is not indispensibly 
requisite to know the languages of ancient Greece and 
Roine, or to be master of the learning which is extant 
on these topics. The ancient writings that have escaped 
the destroyers, time and barbarism, and that give the 
most direct and soundest information on pagan mythology, 
are very few. The great mass of learning on the subject 
is purely incidental, and chiefly composed of the conjec- 
tures and opinions of individuals. There are, in the pre- 
sent day, very ample stores for such an undertaking in 
books of our own faogeene, the compositions of learned 
and ingenious men, who have taken care to authenticate 
their facis from the best authorities. These have been my 
guides; and as all writers on mythology are, necessarily, 
copiers of each other, I, in imitation of my betters, have 
used the gerieral privilege without limit and without 
scruple. 

Didsbury, Dec, 28, 1826. 
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Che Traveller. 


VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 





(From the Literary Gazette.) 
i 

In the last Literary Gazette we had the satisfaction of 
connecting together the interesting accounts of Captain 

Franklin’s and Captain Beechéy’s proceedings within the 
Arctic circle; and at the same time we promised out readers 
some further détails of the voyage performed by the latter 
intelligent officer. Of this pledge we now hasten to acquit 
ourselves, without preface, as we cannot but reckon every 
circumstance connected with the subject to be of sufficient 
public importance to recommend itself to attention. 

From Woahoo the Blossom sailed on the 31st of May, 
1826, and made an excellent voyage of thirty-seven days 
to Awatoka Bay, in Kamschatka. The sudden transition 
from the parched up hills of the Sandwich Islands to the 
snow-capped mountains of their new quarters, with a de- 
pression of fifty degrees of the thermometer, was very sen- 
sibly felt by our countrymen. Still, however, the scene 
was exhilarating beyond the natural concomitant of a 
keen, bracing atmosphere ;_and the more so, as it encou- 
raged a hope that it would speedily stop the effects of an 
insidious disease of the stomach, which had unfortunately 
carried off several ‘of the’ crew, and still hung over their 
commander, as well as other officers and seamen. Here, 
it is curious enough to remark, letters and packets from 
England were received, one of which had travelled over- 
land through Russia, and another had been brought from 
South America by Baron Wrangle! : 

From this point, on July 4th (as stated in our last) the 
Blossom proceeded to Kotzebue Sound, Behring’s Straits ; 
where our voyagers remained till the frost set in, having 
previously been left, though not quite alone, by all ani- 
mated nature. The birds, indeed, had all migrated, and 
the caverns’ and ‘cliffs, which were’ wont, off a fine sunny 
day, to reverberaté with the chorus and cries of the feathery 
tribes, were now.mute;. but still the baying of the seals, 
as they scaled their slippery resting-places, nightly broke 
the silence of the scene, and reminded the solitary ship 
that there were other living things on the’lonely’shore be- 
side its hardy and gallant navigators.“ °°" "'' 

The preceding parts of the voyage, as we see by another 
private letter (dated ‘Nov. 1826, Port, Francisco,) from a 
youthful mariner to. whom the whole was new and strange, 
were not devoid of interest. 

‘6 We left. Valparaiso,” says our correspondent, ‘ on 
the 29th of October,’1825, ‘and’ran down’ 'the trade wind 
till we made Easter Island; where we met with so uncivil 
a reception from. ;the natives, that broken heads were the 
Luckily none of the wounds of either 
officers or.men were fatal. The cause ssigned for the 

the islanders 

had been treated by an American South Sea tradér, which 
attempted to carry off sevetal of them to another island. 
They escaped, it seems, by jumping overboard, but some 
were drowned. Owing to the ‘hostile spirit thus engen- 
dered, we'saw very little of Easter Island. In the pas- 
sage to Pitcairn’s Island, we surveyed two low coral rocks, 
covered with stunted trees, where the surf béat with too 
great violence to admit of our landing. Here ‘we ldst one’ 
dor ‘fellow from inflammation “of the stomach. On 
Pitcairn’s Island. only one of the much-talked-of mutineers 
of the Bouyty now. remains. , Christian was cruelly mur- 
dered by a black man _of the party, brought with their 
wives from Taheite. On approaching, we were hailed by 
a whale-boat, with * What ship, a-hoy ?” and soon after a 
respectable and reverend-looking personage, tlie patriarch 
6f the place, John Adams, ‘stepped ap the side, and cor- 
dially saluted us.all.,. The same was done by his followers, 
the offspring of himself and his companions, whom he has 
trained up in ‘habits of exemplary order, morality, and 
virtue. From’ this time’ to our‘ quitting the island, our 
employment was very agreeable in visiting them ashore, 
and. walking over tae high cliffs, which are beautifully 
wooded with a great variety of trees, the most conspicuous 
of which are the cocoa-nut, cloth tree, &c. After our 
day’s fatigues, we were excelléntly regaled with ' roasted 
igs, and the finest yams in the world. ‘The whole num- 

r of inhabitants does not exceed sixty, or thereabouts, 
but the population is increasing so rapidly, that Adams 
confessed he felt considerable alarm lest the produce 
should become insufficient for their support. From morn- 
ing to night they were almost constantly at prayers, and 
appeared surprised, that we.were not the same. We left 
them in December, leaving a stock of presents; and 
on our course to Taheite, carefully examined and laid 





as I have noticed, with stunted trees. ‘Gambier’s excited 
most of our attention, from their fine appearance, and 
being so little known. We anchored in the midst of them, 
on the 3ist of December, and observed vast mumbers of 
the inhabitants, who had collected on the nearest land to 
us, and were all armed with long spears. 

** On the previous day we had the misfortune to lose the 
cutter and one man, who was swallowed by the surf; the 
rest of the officers and crew had a narrow escape. _I passed 
New-year’s night dully’ enough, on board the little 
schooner, being ordered to’remain there, ‘and keep a look- 
out against the natives, who were hourly ‘becoming more 
troublesome. On the following morning the captain, with 
a party of officers and marines, came on board of us, and 
we proceeded to a village in order to have some communi- 
cation with these people. The captain, before our reach- 
ing the shore, went away in the gig, and finding it unsafe 
to land with so small a force in the face of two or three 
hundred savages, ‘pulled along shore to a place which was 
rather more deserted, where ‘the landed and walked up toa 
party of the natives. That he might: inspire them with 
greater confidence, he laid down his fowling-piece, which 
being seen by one apa the watch, was immediately seized 
and carried off, the fellow being vainly, though closely pur- 
sued by one of the officers. ‘The -whole'concourse of na- 
tives, whose attention was heretofore taken up by us, now 
rushed towards the scene of tumult, and commenced a 
general action by distharging volleysof stonés, which was 
very Opportunely ‘put a stop: to by a few shots from our 
twelve-pound carronade, which astonished them the more 
from their being totally unacquainted with fire-arms.— 
After this affray, we of the schooner contrived to effect a 
landing, and have a view of their huts; being, to all ap- 
pearances, perfectly gobd frierids, saluting each other, not 
with hearty’ shakes of the hand, but by a warmer mode, 
(the sun nearly vertical,) that is; by rubbing noses, and 
finishing with a sort of grunt. This amicable under- 
standing lasted till we were about to depart, when they 
again became very annoying, and tried to detain one of 
the officers, by sizing his‘cutlass 3’ but having disen 
himself, he regained his companions, ‘and ‘we: could not 
uit ourselves without a valley/of-musketry, by which a 
aioli these ignorant creatures were stretched: on the 

und. © 
“+ Taheite is a delicious island; the fruits various and 
—— ' Phey'proved fatal ‘to poor Crawley,’ however, 
owing’to his’indulging' in them ‘too freely: He fell a 
victim’ to the inflammation, om the 3d of .May, after six 
weeks’ suffering, and was much lamented by his brother 
officers. Three days later, the Captain’s steward died of 
‘the same coniplaint.'' Mr. Lay, ‘the ‘naturalist, was also 
severely affected,’ but tecovered.””) 9" * 

Our young ftiend goes’ on’ to mention the arrival of the 
.Blossom at: Owhyee,: (we believe): esteemed the capital of 
the Sandwich Islands, which has*much. flat; land fit. for 
cultivation, but it is not. so beautiful and picturesque as 
the luxrious Tahcite. There are many Americans resi- 
dent here, and the missionaries are proselytizing the 
natives, not much, it would’ seem, to théir advantage. 
The young King, about fotirteen years of ave, paid a visit 
to the strangers. . He was: accompanied by all his chiefs, 
in a double canoe, and was received with a royal salute, 
and every other mark of respect due to sovereignty. He 
was superbly dressed, very much after the fashion of an 
English artillery officer, though his ‘brown visage, peeping 
under his high cocked hat, created some merriment among 
the mids. His chiefs were also dressed in the European 
manner, with a great attempt at dandyism, though not 
quite so successful’ as Bond-street or the Park. The 
voyagers left the Sandwich Islands on the 1st of June, and 
made their way good to Kamschatka (losing 4 marine in the 
passage.) Here they remained five days, and thence made 
rapid progress to Behring’s Straits. They passed a few 
islands, and were much surprised to find these and the 
adjacent land so free from ice. Reached Kotzebue Sound 
July 25, and anchored off Chamiisso Island, the appointed 
rendezvous with Captain Franklin. The mosquitoes here 
were insufferable. Hence they sailed to the north, laying 
down the whole of the land on their way, which has not 
been done before by any navigator. Captain Beechy 
stood as far to the northward as he could, in order to get 
a view of the icey which he did in August, in lat. 70 deg. 
13 min. north, the highest (we believe) that has ever been 
attained on the western side of America. The Blossom 
was then tacked, and stood back for land, about Icy Cape. 
The natives, in their baidars, with dried fish for sale, often 
disappointed the anxious look-out for signs of the overland 
enpeihien. The barge was despatch the coast to 
the east, but returned without sutcess; on the 14th 





down the low coral islands; which run. all, the way to the 


of October, to the deep mortification of every hand, they 


westward. These are all of the came form, and covered, 


| were obliged to surrender their last hope of being joined 


by Captain Franklin, and sail for St. Francisco. The 
Blossom had been for some time on but scanty allowances, 
and was now only provisioned for three months. 


— 











LIST OF NEW PATENTS. * 

To T. Don, of No. 9, Lower’ James-street, Golden- 
sqnare, millwright, and A. Smith, of No. 28, Wells- 
street, Oxford-street, builder, for their methods of making 
shutters and blinds of iron or steel, or any other metals 
or composition thereof, and improved methods of con- 
structing and fixing shutters and blinds of iron or steel, 
or any other metals or materials, and methods of uniting 
in shutters the double properties of shutters and blinds. — 
Dated the 15th of June, 1827.—2 months allowed to enrol 
specification. 

To L. Dexter, of King’s Arms Yard, Coleman-street, 
London, Esq., for improvements in,machinery, commu- 
nicated from abroad, for the purpose of spinning wool, 
cotton, and other: fibrous substances.—16:h of June— 
6 months, 

To Rear Admiral Henry Raper, of Baker-street, Mary- 
la-bonne, for a new system of signals;’ first, for commu- 
nicating by day, by means of flagey &ci,'\in which system 
the colours of the flags which have. heretofore. served to 
distinguish the signals, and are subject to be mistaken, 
may be dispensed with ; and, eecondly for communicating, 
by night, by means of light,’ und’ which system of signals 


hitherto employed.—21st of June.—2 months: 

To Lieut. James Marshall, of Chatham, Kent, for im- 
provements in mounting guns or cannon.—26th June— 
6 months, 

To John Felton, of Hinkley, Leicestershire, for a 
machine for an expeditious’ dnd: correet-mode‘of giving a 
fine edge to knives; razors, scissots,' and other cutting in - 
struments.——26th of June. months... | ' 

To Thomas Fuller, of Bath, for improvements on wheel 
carriages.—28th of June.—2 months. 

To Walter Hancock, of Stratford, Essex, for his im- 
provements on steawiengines..+3d July.<-6 menths, | 
To William -Wilson;' of Martin-lane;' Cannon-street, 
for extracting spirits and other solvents used in dissolving 


gums and other articles em oye for stiffening hats, dc. 
and converting such spirit rectification) into use.— 
4th of July.—2 tionths.” ~''* . 


To René Florentin Jenar, of Bunhill-row, for improve- 
ments in lampse=4ih of July.—6 months, |): 

To George Poulton; of Stafford-street, Old Bond-street, 
for an instrument for writing, which he denominates a 
self-supplying pen.—4th of July.—6 months. ~~ °° 

To Thomas Sowetby,"6f *Change Alley; Cornhill, for 
improvements in the construction of» ships’! windlasses— 
4th of July.—2 months: ' bhai 

To René Florentin Jenar, of Bunhill-row, for his method 
of filling up with metal or other suitable material the 
holes or interstices in wiré, gauze, ‘or other’ similar sub- 
stances, which he’ denominates metallic linen—4th' of 
—< months. » j 

o John Snelton Shenton, of Husband Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, for improvements in.the mechanism of 
water-closets.—12th of July.—2 months. 

To Edward ‘Barnard Deebie, of St. James’s-street, West- 
minster, for a new construction and combination of metal- 
lic blocks for forming caissons, jetties, piers, quays, em- 
bankments, light-houses, foundations, walls, &c.—i2th 
of July..-6 months. 

To Robert Vazie, of York-square, St. Pancras, Middle- 
sex, for improvements in processes, utensils, and appara- 
tus, applicable to the preparing, extracting, and preserving 
various articles of food, the component parts of which are 
of different dimensions proportionate to their uses.—12th 
of July.—6 months. 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.} 

Barometer | Extreme! Thermo-| Extreme | State of Kemarke 

at during | meter8 | heat¢eu- jthe Wind at 

noon. Night. | morning ring Day.) at neon. noon, 
July | 2 

25 |29 75| 59 0); G1 O| 67 O| N.W. |Fair 
26 129 81| 56 0/61 0} 62 0| S.S.W. |Rain 
27 | 29 90; 55 0} 60 O} 68 O| S.W. |Fair. 
28 | 30 00) 57 O} 68 OO} 75 O W. | Fair. (try. 
29 .;29 78| 61 0] 7O O} 80 O S.  |Falr; very sul- 
30 | 29 52} 65 0} 68 O| 70 O| _W. |Stormy. 
31 '30 10) 58 0} 64 O;} 71 O!} N.W. |Fair. 








25th,—Heavy rain during night. 

26th,—Heayy rain from 10, a.m. to 7, p.m. 

29th,—Highes* temperature this year, 4, p.m. 80. 
20th;—Very severe storm of thunder and lightning during 





night, with heavy rain; 9, a m. heavy showers. 


is more conspicuous, expeditious, ‘and ‘certain than any - 
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Poetry. 





LINES. 


——‘“ There are thoughts that will haunt us in spite of 
ourselves, and to which it is in vain to say,—begone, and let 
ane be merry.”—Kenilworth. 


Say, canst thou still the roarings of the tide, 
Or curb the ocean-billows in their pride ? 

. Canst thou direct Eolus in his course, 
Or Time arrest by thy superior force ? 
Canst thou earth compass with thy pigmy span, 
Or rule the mortal destinies of man ; 

’ Rend from her brow the bandage wove by Fate, 
And Fortune bid but the deserving wait ? 
Then may be thine, if such thy tow’ring might, 
Stern Thought to hurl from her supremest height ; 
And hold in thrall the ever rebel will, 
And to the passions cry,—begone,—be still ! 
Fond dream ! this were a witchery unknown, 
And still the despot, from her ebon throne, 
Marks the wild struggles of her conquered slave, 
Reluctant yielding to the victor wave ; 
In all the consciousness that o’er the soul 
Feels its dominion placed beyond control.— 
No !: thoughts there are will cling to us for ever, 
Thoughts but the dark-brow’d Atropos can sever ; 
Which haunt us in our hours of brief repose, 
And plant the bramble where should bloom the rose ; 
And thus the smile, would else with radiance fair, 
Seek to illume the features wan of Care, 
A hue so sombre wears, that, sooth to say, 
Of joy it were alone tlie mockery ! 

Oh for the art omnipotent to win, 

Or all subdue, the scorpion within ! 
A shield of adamant the heart to screen, 
Protecting from the master-foe unseen ; 
A barrier that o’erleapt, the slave might cry, 
** Begone! for hence thy sorcery I defy, 
And scornful now of thy deriding voice, 
Will bid, exulting bid, my soul rejoice!" — 
Alas, alas! too firm the chains are wove, 
And be the thraldom death, or be it love, 
Or fell remorse, or penitence subdued, 
Or genius maddening at ingratitude ! 
Triumphant Thought no lure may win to rest, 
It is the victor-tyrant of the breast; 
The fiend that still Klysium, scorning, flies, 
More cherished haunt to seek,—long-buried joys ! 


Liverpool. G. 





LINES 
TO THE LADY OF MY LOVE. 
—_— 
Thou wilt come to my tomb when my heart is at rest, 
And weeep o’er the green turf that covers my breast, 
And remember that he who sleeps calmly beneath, 
Loved thee on thro’ all suffering and anguish—till death. 


Had my life been as bright as Hope said it would be, 

J had shared every joy of my bosom with thee ; 

But the dim cloud of sorrow has blighted my years, 

And I bring to thee nothing but sadness and tears. 

Yet thy warm heart has clung—oh ! how fondly to mine, 

And cheer’d my dull life in its weary decline,— 

And the last ray of transport my pillow will see— 

As the light is departing—will spring but from thee. 
Liverpool, July 31, 1827. J. H. 





SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 


PREFACE, 

As a preface is a kind of “How d’ye do?” 
“ Pretty well, thank ye!” sort of salutation between 
the author and his reader; something got up, by 
way of relish, to prepare his mental appetite for the 
repast that is to follow; why, it is a matter of course 
that the author should unlock the secret of his inten- 
tions to the reader, preparatory to his enjoyment. 

The author’s motive in collecting this galaxy of 
specimens is not mere idle curiosity, but a desire to 
serve the cause of literature, by giving publicity to 
the beauties of the old master-spirits of song, and to 
rake from the ashes of obscurity the once bright 
glowing embers, that the admirers of modern poetry 
may have an opportunity of forming an idea how 
much the modern poets are indebted to their precur- 
sors for some of their most beautiful ideas: It has 
become a fashion of late to run down every thing 
old, as being too antiquated and dull for modern 
taste. How far this hypothesis may apply, in the 
present instance, the specimens themselves will show. 





No. I. 
THOMAS CAREW. 

The exact date of the birth of Carew is not known; but 
he is supposed to have been born about the year 1589. 
He received an academica! education, at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and afterwards greatly improved himself 
by travel. Charles I. esteeming him one of the most emi- 
nent and deserving wits about his court, appointed him 
Gentleman of the’ Privy Chamber, and Sewer in Ordinary. 
His abilities recommended him to most of the poets of his 
day, with whom he lived upon habits of the greatest inti- 
macy, but more particularly with Jonson, Donne, and. 
Suckling. Carew may be regarded, equally with Waller, 
as one of the refiners of English poetry; having less pe- , 
dantry and conceit, and possessing, in an eminent degree, 
what is not to be found in Waller’s poetry—sublimity and 
pathos. His verses, considering the time at which he 
wrote, are polished, and have a felicity of thought and ex- 
pression not to be met with in those of his cotemporaries. 
He died in the year 1639. 


SONG. 
He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires ; 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes ! 


PERSUASIONS TO LOVE. 
Thinke not, ’cause men flatt’ring say, 
Y’are fresh as Aprill, sweet as May, 
Bright as is the morning starre, 
That you are so; or, though you are,. 
Be not therefore proud, and deem 
All men unworthy your esteeme ; 
Nor let brittle beauty make 
You your wiser thoughts forsake : 
For that lovely face will faile ; 
Beautie's sweet, but beautie's fraile ! 
’Tis sooner past, ’tis sooner done, 
Than summer's rain or winter’s sun ; 


These curious locks, so aptly twin’d, 
Whose every haire a soule doth bind, 

Will change their aubroun hue, and grow 
White, and cold as winter’s snow. 

That eye, which now is Cupid’s nest, 

Will prove his grave, and all the rest 

Will follow; in the cheeke, chin, nose, 
Nor lilly shall be found, nor rose ; 

And what will then become of all 

Those whom now you servants call ? 

Like swallowes, when your summer's done,. 
They’ll fly, and seeke some warmer sun. 
Then wisely choose one to your friend 
‘Whose love may (when your beauties end) 
Remain still firm ; be provident, 

And thinke, before the summer’s spent, 

Of following winter ; like the ant, 

In plenty hoord for time of scant. ¥ 
For when the.stormes of Time have moved 
Waves on that cheek which was beloved ; 
‘When a faire ladie’s face is pined, 

And yellow spread where red once shin'd ; 
When beauty, youth, and all sweets leave hery. 

Love may return, but lovers never : 

And old folks say there are no paines 

Like itch of love in aged veines. 

O love me then, and now begin it, 

Let us not lose this present minute ; 

For time and age will worke that wrack 

Which time not age shall nere call back. 

The Giiake each yeare fresh skin resumes, 
And eagles change their aged plumes ;. 
The faded rose each spring receives 

A fresh red tincture on her leaves: 

But if your beauties once decay, 

You never know a second May. 

Oh, then, be wise, and whilst your season 

Affords you days for sport, doe reason ; 

, Spend not in vaine your lives’ short houre, 
But crop in time your beauties flower, 
Which will away, and doth together 
Both bud and fade, both blow aud wither. © 








REFORM IN THE LIBEL LAW, 
Being a Fragment of an ubfinished Piece, recommending a Reform 
in the Law of Libel, intended as an Appeal to Mr. Peel, the great 
Law Reformer. 


— 
There is a country (though we have forgot 
The place precisely, and it matters not,) 
Where a strange punishment by law’s inflicted 
On writers who of libels are convicted, 
Their manuscripts, their paragraphs, and notes, 
Are cramm’d, by main force, down the authors’ throats, 
Who, in the formn of for:-"eat ~aper ball, aa 


Are forc’d to gulp doy? 

And thus the bitter ;. bats 

Becomes the libellous knaves’ own punishment. 

td e e 1 & e e 

* e e e * e @ 


We know, at least, one of this scurrilous tribe, 

A self.conceited, pert, and prosing scribe, 

Dull as ditch-water, and almost as shallow, 

Who, if he were, by law, compelled to swallow 

All the foul libels, all the stupid trash, 

Which he has serv'd up in his weekly hash, 

*T would choke the fellow ; sure as he’s alive, 

The operation he could not survive : 

For though his throat were like a huge shark’s maw, . 
Such heaps of rubbish soon would ** stop his jaw,” 


STE 


EPIGRAMME SUR LA VIE DE NAPOLEON, 
PAR SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





— 
Passez de Walter Scott la longue histoire au van, 
Les trois quarts s’en iront au vent. 





Most fleeting when it is most deare ; 
’Tis gone while we but say,—’tis here. 


2, Stafford-street. ALB. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The homely melody to which I-have attached the following beautiful lines was suggested by an idea of the antiquated personages supposed to sing them. It is 
an attempt at imitation in what I conceive to have been the diatonic genus of the music of the ancients ; and it is also to the studied omission of one of the seven notes of the 
scale it belongs to, that, I think, it partly owes its remarkable peculiarity.—It is necessary to have it sung and played two or three times befure it can be understood ; and 
if after such a trial you should deem it worthy of being published by you, it is much at your service. 


Liverpool, July 20, 1827. 





Yours, &c. J. M. X. 


THE SONG OF THE ASTROLOGERS. 


FROM MILMAN'’S BELSHAZZAR, A DRAMATIC POEM. 





What pla - - net 


GRAVE. 


of love, the 


2. 


We see her sailing motion calm ; 
We hear the music of her sound ; 
We drink Mylitta’s® breathing balm, 
In odorous clouds distill’d around. 


* The Assyrian Venus. 


rolls its 


sil - ver 


What 


pear - ly 


car, 


star, Glides lone - ly through yon 


orb of 


mild or an + gry hue? =‘ The 





depth of 





3. 
And calm, and musical, and sweet 
Is she that star’s mild influence leads; 
The maid that, with her snowy feet, 
Even now the sacred pavement treads. 





She Bouquet. 


vac wet, Woks of culled flowers, and have 
Brot! M4 HOKE CBW ae * thread that ties them.” 
BOK Monralonr. 





ABSURDITIES, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
——. 

A very whimsical and entertaining volume has just 
been published under the title of “ Absurdities, in 
Prose and Verse, written and illustrdted by A. Crow- 
quill.’ It contains a variety of pieces of what we 
may consider the Hood school, as the present mania 
for outrageous pun may be traced, we believe, to Mr. 
Hood, the author of Sally Brown, and a variety of 
eccentric ballads. Crowquill treads closely on his 
heels, and seems to acknowledge him as his great 
model. In the present collection he has dedicated 
the following lines to his great prototype : 

** Wits may now lay aside their pens, 
Their sallies bring no good ; 

Till thou art dead, they cannot hope 
To Uny a LIVELY Hoop.” 





Notwithstanding his apparent despair of shining 
until his friend Hood’s taper is extinguished by 
death, Mr. Crowquill has favoured us with some 
specimens of metrical bathos, which prove him to be 
no mean proficient in the art of sinking. We shall 
take another opportunity of introducing “a touch or 
two of his humour:” at present we shall lay before 
our readers a specimen of Mr. Crowquill’s talent for 
the pathetic; in which, in our opinion, he is more 
at home than in the Bathetic, if we be allowed to 
coin a word en passant.— Edit. Kal. 


THE COTTER’S DAUGHTER. 


{From Absurdities, in Prose and Verse.) 





“ D—— your sentiment.” School for Scandal. 
—_ 

It was a cold stormy night in December, and the 
green logs, as they blazed and crackled on the cot- 
ter’s hearth, were rendered more delightful, more 
truly comfortable, by the contrast with the icy 
showers of snow and sleet which swept against the 














frail casement, making all without cheerless and mi 
serable. 

The cotter was a handsome, intelligent old man, 
and afforded me much information upon glebes, and 
flocks, and rural economy ; while his spouse, a vene- 
rable matron, was humming to herself some long 
since forgotten ballad, and industriously twisting 
and twirling about her long knitting-needles, that 
promised soon to produce a pair of formidable winter 
hose. Their son, a stout, healthy, young peasant, of 
three-and-twenty, was sitting in the spacious chimney- 
corner, sharing his frugal supper of bread and cheese 
with a large, shaggy,’ sheep-dog, who sat on his 
haunches wistfully watching every mouthful, and 
snap, snap, snapping, and dextrously catching every 
morsel that was cast to him. 

We were all suddenly startled, however, by his 
loud bark; when, jumping up, he rushed, or rather 
flew, towards the door. 

“Whew! whew!’’ whistled the youth—“ Whoy— 
—what the dickens ails thee, Rover?’ said he, 
rising and following him to the door to learn the 
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cause of his alarm, “ What! be thee gone again, 
eh?” for the dog was silent. “ What do thee sniffle 
at, boy? On’y look at ’un, feyther; how the beast 
whines and waggles his stump o’ tail :—it’s some ’un 
he knows, for sartain. I’d lay a wager it war Bill 
Miles com’d about the harrow, feyther.”’ 

“ Did thee hear any knock, lad ?” said the father. 

“Noa!” replied the youth; “but mayhap Bill 
peep’d thro’ the hoal in the shutter, and is a bit 
dash’d like at seeing a gentleman here. Bill! is ’t 
thee, Master Miles?’ continued he, bawling.— 
“Lord! the wind whizzles so a can’t hear me. 
Shall I unlatch the door, feyther?” 

“ Ay, lad, do an thou wilt,” replied the old ‘man; 
“ Rover’s wiser nor we be—a dog ’1l scent a friend, 
when a man would’nt know un.” 

Rover still continued his low importunate whine, 
and began to scratch against the door. The lad 
threw it open—the dog brushed past him in an in- 
stant, and his quick, short, continuous yelping, ex- 
pressed his immoderate joy and recognition. 


“ Holloo! where be’st thee, Bill?” said the young’ 


peasant, stepping over the threshold. ‘“ Come, none 
o’ thee tricks upon travellers, Master Bill; I zee 
thee beside the rick yon !”” and quitting the door for 
half a minute, he again hastily entered ‘the cot. 
The rich colour of robust health had fled from his 
cheeks—his lips quivered—and he looked like one 
bereft of his senses, or under the influence of some 
frightful apparition. 

The dame rose up—the work fell from her trem- 
bling hands. 

“ What’s the matter ?”’ said she. 

“ What's frighted thee, lad?” asked the old man, 
rising. 

“Oh! feyther!—oh! mother !’—exclaimed he, 
drawing them hastily on one side and whispering 
something in a low and almost inaudible voice. 

The old woman raised her hands in supplication, 
and tottered to her chair—while the cotter bursting 
out into a paroxysm of violent rage, clutched his 
son’s arm, and exclaimed in &@ loud voice,—“ Make 
fast the door, boy, an thou’lt not have my curse on 
thee! I tell ’ee, she sha’n’t ‘come hither !—no— 
never, never. ‘There’s poison in her breath—a’ will 
spurn her from me!—a pest on her! What! wilt 
not do my bidding ?” 


“Q! feyther—feyther,” cried the young peasant, | 


whose heart seemed overcharged with grief, “ it be 
a cold, raw night—ye wou’dna kick a cur from the 
door to perish in the storm! Doan’t ’ee be hot and 
hasty, feyther; thou art not uncharitable. On ma 
knees!" 

“ Psha!’? exclaimed the enraged father, only exas- 
perated by his remonstrances. “ Whoy talk ’ee to 
me, son—I am deaf—deaf! Mine own hand shall 
bar the door agen her '!’—adding ‘with bitterness— 
* let her die '’—and stepping past his prostrate son, 
was about to execute his purpose—when a young 
yirl, whose once gay and flimsy raiment was drenched, 
and stained, and torn by the violence of the storm, 
appeared at the door. The old man recoiled with a 
shudder—she was as pale as death—and her trem- 
bling limbs seemed scarcely able to support her—a 
profusion of light brown hair hung dishevelled and 
in disorder about her neck and shoulders, and added 
to her forlorn appearance. She stretched forth her 
arms and pronounced the name of “ Father!” but 
further utterance was prevented by the convulsive 
sobs that heaved her bosom. 


“ Mary—woman!” cried the old man, trembling , 
\« call me not feyther—thou art none of mine—thou 
hast no feyther now—nor I a daughter—thou art a ; 
| serpent that hath stung the bosom that cherished 
‘thee! Go to the fawning villain—the black-hearted | 
sycophant that dragged thee from our arms—from 
jour happy home to misery and pollution—go, and 
bless him for breaking thy poor old feyther’s heart !” 

Overcome by these heart-rending reproaches, the 
distressed girl fainted; but the strong arm of the 
young cotter supported her—for the.tender-hearted 
youth, moved by his fallen sister’s sorrows, had ven- 
tured again to intercede. 

“Ha! touch not her defiled‘and loathsome body,” 
cried the old man—“ thrust her from the door, and 
let her find a grave where she may. “Boy! -wilt thou 
dare disobey me?” and he raised his clenched hand, 
while anger flashed from his eye. 

“ Strike! feyther—strike me!” said the poor lad, 
bursting into tears—“fell me to the ’arth! ~ Kill 
me, anthou-wilt—I care net—I-will never turn-my 
heart agen poor Mary! ‘ Bean’t she'my sister? Did 
thee not teach me to love her? Poor lass! she do 
want it all-now, feyther—for. she be downcast-and 
broken hearted! Nay, thee art kind and good, fey- 
ther—I know thee art—I zee thine eyes be full o° 
tears—and thee—thee woan’t cast her away from 
thee, I know thee woan’t. Mother, speak to un— 
speak to sister,“Mary, too—it be our own Mary! 
Doan’t’ee kill-her -wi’-unkindness !”” ‘ 

The old man, moved by his affectionate entreaties, 
no longer offered any opposition to his sen’s wishes, 
but, hiding his face in his hands, he fled from the 
affecting scene-to an adjoining reom. 

Her venerable mother having recovered from ‘the 
shock of her lost daughter’s sudden appearance, now 


aid of restoratives brought poor Mary to the full 
sense of her wretchedness. ~ She was speedily con- 
veyed to the same humble pallet ; to which, -in-the 
days of her innocence and peace, she had always re- | 
tired so dight-hearted- and joyously, but where she 
now found a lasting sleep—an eternal repose! Yes, 
poor Mary died!—and having won the forgiveness 
and blessing of her offended parents, death was wel- 
come to her. 





A SPANISH TALE. 


[FROM ‘TALES OF ALL NATIONS. | 
An Extract. 


—— 

Clara received her husband with unusual kindness, and 
after supper they retired to rest, in order that the.painter 
might be able to rise and repair to his work in good time 
the next morning. They slept soundly until just as the 
clock was striking the midnight ‘hour, when ‘Clara began 
to scream with extreme violence, and declared that she.was 
positively dying. 

*“M H dear Fabricio,” said she, ‘* get up this instant, 
if you love me, and fetch my confessor, for my last hour 
is at hand.” 

Her husband, scarcely half awake, begged to know 
what was the matter; but all the answer he could extract 
from her was a renewal of her entreaties that he would 
procure for her a confessor, and the most solemn assevera- 
tions that she was at the point of death. Her cries soon 
brought her niece, who lived with her in the capacity of 
servant, to her bedside. This young damsel, having 
chated her mistress’s stomach with hot towels without 
effect, mulled as much wine, with cinnamon and other 
spices as would have cured all the cholics in Madrid for 
an entire twelvemonth. It.was, however, no part of Se- 
nora Clara's intention to be cured too hastily, and she, 





rose to thie assistance of the unfortunate, and by:the |- 





accordingly, continued to scream and-rave to so outra- 





geous a degrce, that Fabricio was at length. reluctantly 


compelled to get out cf bed. As he attributed his wife's 
illness to her having eaten salad for supper, for he knew 
that vinegar was but too apt'to disagree with her, he 
began, instead of sympathizing with her in her sufferings, 
to rate her soundly for.her imprudence. To his | 
Senora Clara replied, in a very weak tone of voice :— 

‘© Alas! my dear, it is no use to reproach me now for 
what cannot be helped. Instead of wasting your.time in 
idle complaints, employ it in summoning my confessor, 
for I assure you I,have only a few moments longer to live, 
Go, first, however,.to my nurse, Juana, for, as she is well 
acquainted with my constitution, she is the most likely to 
be of service to me in my present distressing emergency,” 

** My dear love,” rejoined the painter, ** your nurse 
lately removed from her lodging in this neighbourhaas 
and is gone.to live at.the other.end_of Madrid, in the Fu. 
encarnal, which is at least, as you well know, two good 
hours’ walk from this. You must be aware also, that the 
weather is just now very cold; and, if the gutters and 
water-spouts do not strangely belie.the night, it is raining 
as if heaven and earth oun come together.” 

He was proceeding to. give several other reasons why he 
did not consider it expedient to set out on the expedition 
upon which he was ordered, when his consort cut him 
short, by complaining bitterly of his brutal insegsibility. 

‘*T know what you want, you vile assassin,”’ continued 
she; ‘* you want to be the death of your maleate wife, 
in order that you may take up withanother. Get into bed 
again at your peril; for, if I die, I will swear, with my 
latest breath, that you have mixed poison with mY, Ballad.” 

‘* My dear wife,” said the painter, ** I would have you 
remember that the cholic_is no excuse whatever for ca. 
lumny ;-and, if. you drive me to.extremities, it will be 
strange if I do not contrive: to transfer--your. pains from 
your stomach to your shoulders.” 

** You strike my aunt! You had better not, Sir,” cried 
the maid. ‘Just touch a hair of her head, and I will 
scratch twice~five runnels in your--face with. my- nails, 


which, St. Ursula, be, praised, have not been pared for 


ix 

-‘Phis interruption-did-but add-fuel tothe wrath of the 
painter, and he was exploring the corners of the rogm for 
a stick wherewith to chastise the girl’s impertinence,, when 
his wife renewed, her outcries in the most clamorous man. 
ner, sereamiog and calling upon Juans and bee confer, 
‘and. protesting that.she_ was exp’ trom she 
poison, administered: to her by her husband! t The gor 
painter began, at length, to be seriously apprehengive of 
the consequences to himself, if his wife should die with o 
extraordinary a declaration in her mouth ; and, therefore, 
having appeased, her by: alternate entreaties and car 
took a lantern, and,, wrapping himself carefully, in, his 
cloak, sallied out iato the street, in a shower.of fain which 
penetrated to his, skin before he had proceeded a hundred 
yards. Altthat he knew of his errand was, that Juans 
now resided in the Fuencarnal; but, in a heavy shower of 
rain, an hour after midnight, it was not likely that he 
would meet: with many people to direct him to the resi- 
dence of a'poor:old woman, of whom he could give no 
better account than that she lived at the bottom of a street, 
at least a mile in length. Whilst he was cursing the day 
on which he. became a husband, and disturbing the whole 
neighbourhood with his inquiries, his afflicted partner was, 
on her part, scarcely less active. No sooner was the 
a fairly out of..the house, than she called down her 

rother and his friends from the garret, and in a few mi- 
nutes the old door disappeared from its station, and anew 
one, differently. constructed, was fixed upon its hinges. 
Over the gateway they then proceeded to hang the bush, 
(the usual appendage of a Spanish house of entertainment) 
with a large sign-board appended thereto, spon which was 

ainted a dolphin, with the following motto underneath 
itz—="* The Dolphin Inn; good entertainment for man 
and mule.” Clara next sent for a party of her friends, of 
both sexes, according to appointment; and having par- 
taken of an em:ellent supper, the violins and guitars struck 
up a brisk air, and they began to dance with mfinite spirit 
and hilarity. 

In the meantime, the painter, had travelled up. the 
whole length of the Fuencarnal, without having been 
able to obtain any information as to the object of his 
search, and had just reached the. corner of the street in 
which he lived, a eotape st in mud and water, and with 
his patience completely exhausted, when, looking towards 
his own house, the noise of the revelry within burst upon 
his astonished ear. He was fully aware that the sounds 
proceeded from his own dwelling,. but so unaccountable 
did the circumstance appear to him, that he half 
to doubt the evidence of his senses, and held up his lan- 
tern, in order that he might reconnoitre the premises at 
his leisure. His astonishment may be better conceived 
than expressed, when the light revealed to him the bush 
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and the dolphin, swinging to and fro over the door. He 
stood for some minutes like one entranced. He next 
began to scratinize the appearance of all the other houses 
ih the neighbourhood, but found that they had undergone 
no alteration. He then re-perused, syllable by syllable, 
the name of the street, which was carved in large capitals 

inst the corner house. Every thing was in its proper 
place, and even his own abode did not seem to have di- 
verged either to the right or left a single inch ; but then 
there was-a sign of a dolphin over the door! He pinched 
and slapped himself with considerable violence, to con- 
vince himself that he was awake, and having satistied 
himself on this head, began to suspect that drunkenness 
had something to do with what he considered the disorgani- 
gation of his optics. Recollecting, however, that he had 
not touched a beaker of wine for some days, he came to 
tlie conclusion, that his intellects were not ‘impaired by 
intoxication, and that the strange alterations before him 
had been the work of some demon of witchcraft. Anxious 
to penetrate the mystery as far as was possible, he em- 

ed the knocker of the door with so much diligence, 
that the heads of half the people in the neighbourhood 
were immediately popped out of the windows in their 
night-caps, for the purpose of inquiring the cause of so 
unprecedented a tumult. Although drenched to the skin 
by the torrents that poured down upon him from the 
eaves and spouts, the painter was determined to persevere, 
taking care to increase each time the force of his uppli- 
cation to the knocker, so that the music grew louder and 
louder and louder. At length a man (to all appearance 
the ostler of the inn) thrust a shock head out of an upper 
window, exclaiming— 

+ There is no room here, my friend; march about your 
business, and make a little less disturbance, or by St. 
Jerome I will furnish you with something for your tight- 
cap that will not increase the comforts of your situation.” 

«6 want no room but my own,” rejoined Fabricio, 
“and I should be very.glad to know by what right you 
refuse me entrance into my own house, and be hanged to 

jou.” 

The ostler was, however, inexorable, atid havingdamned 
our hero for a drunkard or a madman, hastily closed the 
window, whilst the dancing and music within appeared to 
recomihence with redoubled energy. The painter devoted 
himself in turn to evety saintin the calendar, imploring 
assistance in his present extraordinary dilemma; but they 
were all equally deaf to his entreaties. The rain still 
contitited to descend in torrents, the east wind was cut- 
ting him in two, and the candle of his lantern was expi- 
ring in its socket, when, totally out of.all patience, he 
once more renewed his application to the knocker with 
more energy.and determination than ever. 

*\Boy,”’ exclaimed a hoarse voice in the passage, ** fetch 
me a cudgel, and I will let fall some pretty considerable 
thwacks upon that tiresome rascal’s shoulders.” 

Thereupon the door opened, and a servant, .arméd with 
a formidable bludgeon, rushed into the street. 

*Confound you !” said he to the painter, ‘* for a fool, 
will you.-not take an answer ? Have you not been repeat- 
edly informed that the house is full, and that there 1s no 
room for bo ea : 

The péinter persisted that it was his own house, and had 
descended from father to son'for upwards of a century. 

‘6 Did not,” continued. he, **my ancestor, Jerome Ka- 
inicio, build it? And was it not left tome by my poor 
father, Nicholas, of blessed memory, at his decease ? 

** What trash is this about Jerome, and Nicholas, and 
Fabricio ?” said the man. — : 

“Why, I repeat,” rejoined the painter, ‘* that they 
were my ancestors. Iam an artist, well. known and re- 
spected in Madrid, and my wife’s name is Clara. I trust 
you have not metamorphosed her into a bar-maid with your 
abominable sorceries ?” 

*6Come, come,” rejoined the fellow, ‘every body knows 
that this is the Dolphin Tavern: and, though I say it, 
there is not a more comfortable inn throughout Madrid. 
I have lived here with our good landlord, Pédro ‘Mon- 
dragon and his wife Catilina, man and boy, for these last 
sixteen years, and I think it is high time I should know 
to whom the houst belongs. Were it not that I entertain 
some compassion for the miserable condition to which your 
drunkefiness has reduced you, I would. soon thrash the 
wine'out'of your doublet for you, and teach you how to 
knock ‘people up in the dead of the night, and pretend to 
mistake their domiciles for yourown.” _ 

The ostler then shut the doorin the painter’s face, who, 
seeing no prospect of further parley, once more:set out, in 
the dark, upon his travels,.and stumbling and.plunging 
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denee. After he had plied the knocker with his wonted 
assiduity and energy, Senor Agraz threw up his window, 
and having ascertained that the applicant for admission 
was no other than bis friend the painter, hastened down 
stairs to admit him, conceiving, as it was natural he should, 
that some appalling calamity must have befallen him; 
but when an explanation had taken place, he could only 
attribute the absurd rhodomontade of Fabricio to the too 
potent fumes of the good wine of Yepres, or St. Martin, 
to the use of both of which he was notoriously addicted. 
He accordingly assisted him to take off his wet clothes, 
and then put him into a comfortable bed. 

Fabricio had no sooner quitted the Calle de Lavapies 
than his wife, with the aid of her friends, set herself in- 
dustriously to work to restore the house to its former ap- 
pearance; and having taken down the sign, replaced the 
street door,’ and dismissed the guests, retired to rest, her 
fingers aching with clattering the castanets, her feet wea- 
ried with dancing, and her sides sore with the laughter in 
which she had indulged. 

At an early hour in the morning the painter returned 
home, accompanied by Senor Agraz, whom he had at 
length half persuaded of the truth of his tale, and who 
was extremely curious to satisfy himself of its authenticity. 
However, when they found evety thing in its usual si- 
tuation, and no signs whatever of the metamorphoses 
which had been described by Fabricio, he began to revile 
him as an incorrigible drunkard; whilst the astounded 
painter, on his part, wished that he might be burned for a 
Jew and a heretic, if some accursed wizard had not con- 
trived the illasion for the express purpose of driving him 
out of his senses. They knocked, and the door was imme- 





diately opened by the niece, half dressed, and in her night- 
cap. 
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WRITINGS OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


> 

TuE following Resolutions aye extracted from the printed 
Annual Report of a meeting of Gentlemen, admirers and re- 
eeivers of the theological writings of the Honourable Ema- 
NUEL SWEDENBORG, held at Warwick, 6th July, 1827. 

Resolved, 

I. That it isa point of the first importance to every hu- 
man being, not only to be fully persuaded in his own mind 
that: he possesses freedom of will in spiritual things, (that is to 
say, in sueh things as relate to his eternal salyation,) but that 
he should also have a clear and satisfactory idea of the origin 
of such freedom, and likewise of its inestimable valuc, as 
constituting the only just ground on which he can be sup- 
posed either accountable to God for his purposes, thoughts, 
words, and works, or capable of enjoying a state of future 
and eternal happiness. 

II. That according to this view of the subject, the testi- 
mony of the Honourable Emanuel Swedenborg merits the 
most serious attention of all Christians, since in that testi- 
mony are to be found both the fullest proofs of the existence 
of the above principle of freewil/, and also many interesting 
and hitherto unknown diseoveryies relative to its origin and 
importance, all of them supported by the documents of re- 
vealed wisdom, and at the same time confirmed by the con- 
clusions of enlightened reason and of a sound and sober phi- 
losophy. 

Il. That jirst, in regard to the existence of the principle of 
JSreewill, the above illustrious Author teaches, that to all 
who acknowledge the authority of Divine Revelation, this 
existence is rendered unquestionable by what is recorded 
concerning the plantation of the éwo trees in Paradise, the 
one of Life, the other of the Knowledge of Good and Kuil, on 
which occasion permission was given to eat freely of the one, 
whilst the most severe prohibition was uttered against eat- 
ing of the other. [See Gen. ii. 16,1"%.] For how can this 
fact be rationully accounted for, except on the idea, that the 
Almighty, from the beginning, hath gifted his creature Man 
with the most perfect freedom of choice, either to eatof the 
Tree of Life, and live for ever, orto eat of the Tree of the 
Knowlege of Good and Evil, and die’? ‘The Great Redeemer 
accordingly confirms the same idea, when He proposes to 





two blind supplicants the interesting question, ‘ 4’hat witu 
ye that I should do unto you?” ~=[Matt. xx. 32.) and when it is 


at every step: among the deep cavities of one of the worst | said inthe Revelations, “ Whosocwer'will, let him take of the 
aved towns in. Europe, directed his course to the house of | water of life rneety.” [Rev. xxit. 17.) And further, ‘1 

bis excellent friend, Serior Agraz. It was three o'clock in | enti heaven and earth to record against you this day, that I 

the morhing ere he arrived at’ the old gentleman's resi- | 


have set before you life and death, blessing and cursing: 


therefore choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live.”— 
(Deut. xxx. 19.]° And again, ‘* Choose ye this day whom ye wil! 
serve.” [Joshua xxiv. 15.] 

IV. That, seeondly, in regard to the origin of freewill, it is 
an interesting doctrine continually {nsisted on by the same 
Author, that man, during his abode in the present world, 
stands in the midst between two opposite kingdoms,—the 
kingdom of good, and the kingdom of evil, and that he is 
subject to the operation of the inhabitants of both these 
kingd the 1 eof which is, that he stands in a 
kind of equilibrium between both, yet vested with the power 
of determining to which of the two he will resign the do- 
minion of himself and his affections. In this equilibrium, 
therefore, according to the above Author, consists the true 
ground of the freedom of man in spiritual things, since, if he 
were operated on by the kingdom of good alone, he would, in 
such case, be a compelled subject of such operation, and of 
course not free, as, on the other hand, if operated on by the 
kingdom of evil alone, he would again bea subject of com: 
pulsion, and not of freedom, consequently, in either ease, he 
could be no subject of divine law, divine control, and divine 
judication, since, being a necessary agent, neither law, con- 
trol, or judication, could be supposed to have any effect upon 
him whatsoever, whether in the way of encouragement or 
of intimidation. 

V. That hence, in the third place, are made manifest the 
incomparable value and supercminent excellence of the gift be- 
stowed on man in the possession of the freedom of will, For 
in this gift is involved the highest proof of the Divine merey 
and loving-kindness to every individual of the human race, 
and at the same time the high capacity, with which every 
such individual is vested, of becoming a child of his heavenly 
Father, by separating himself from the powers of sin and 
darkness, and associating himself with the heavenly host in 
the love and the practice of all that is good, and wise, and 
holy. Without this gift, therefore, man would not be a man, 
but a mere hi q tly destitute alike of holiness 
and of happiness; whereas, by virtue of this gift, if he makes 
a right use of it, he becomes not only a man, but an angel, 
with the faculty, like an angel, of loving Gop above all things, 
and his neighbour as himself, and thus of inheriting eternal 
life and blessedness. 


Fashions for August. 


Watkine Dress.—~A dress of white jaconet muslin, 
with four flounces, falling one over the other, cut in straw- 
berry leaves. The body made high, and en gerle; the 
sleeves, en gigot, with mancherons formed of muslin, cut 
in three strawberry leaves, each trimmed round with very 
narrow lace. A Leghorn hat, ornamented with branches 
of fern, and ribbon of straw colour and green tartan; the 
strings in a tong loop; Indian-red scarf of Chinese crape, 
embroidered all over with silk of the same colour; and 
superbly finished at the ends by a broad fringe, headed 
with net work. Slippers of light, blue kid. Parasol of 
white silk, striped crosswise with chesnut-brown. 


Opera DrEss.—A dress of pink crape, with two 
broad bias folds at the border of the skirt, pointed at one 
edge; the points erect; between these folds, and sur- 
mounting the upper one, is a beautiful embroidery, in a 
rich and splendid pattern, the same colour as the dress. 

















The body is in the Anglo-Greek style, and is confined 
round the waist with a belt of pink satin, fastened in 
front by a cameo-head. The sleeves are en gigot, and 
are formed of white crape, with mancherons consisting of 
three points in doubled crape, the same asthe dress. The 
sleeves are finished at the wrists with antique points of 
blond; and next the hand is a bracelet of finely-wrought 
gold, fastened with a cameo, rather smaller than that 
which is in front of the belt. A drapery scarf is thrown 
over this dress, of straw-coloured gauze, with broad stripes 
at the ends, of the deep China-rose-colour, and terminated 
by a superb yellow fringe. Hat of pink crape, with three 
tails of the bird-of-paradise ; one under the elevated side 
of the hat-brim, the others drooping over the opposite 
side of the hat. 





Tide Table. 
Morn. Even. eight. 


h.m.h,m. ft. i 
Tuesday -- 710 5611 2018 





Festivals, &c. 


Days. 














n.| 
s Name of Jesus, Full Moon, 














Wednesday #11 43 19 5h. 27m. morning. 
Thursday.. 9 O 5 02620 O 

Friday ----10 0 48 1 819 6St. Lawrence. 
Saturday.-11 128 14918 5 

Sunday----J2 2 9 22916 109th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday ..138 248 31015 14 [K. Geo. IV. born 1762. 
Tuesday .-14 3 33 3 5813 
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4 Correspondence. 


REMARKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
se 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—It has been argued that the brain is not one organ, 
but consists of many, because it could not be possible for 





different faculties to be at rest at the same time. This sin- | 


gle argument appears to me sufficient to prove a plurality 
of organs, provided the fact be admitted that the brain is 
the instrument of the mind. For I would ask, how can 
the brain be necessary in a general manner, without being 
also necessary for its particular actions, seeing generally 
they are made up of particulars of the same kind? and 
each particular faculty must either be manifested by 
means of the whole brain, or by a particular part of it. 
Were the whole necessary, all the faculties would be 
exercised at the same time, which is not true, and there- 
fore there must be some part only required for each 
essentially different faculty. But there does not want 
proof to establish this point of belief; for it is observed, 
that in different individuals of the same class of animals; 
or among men, the different faculties vary in relation 
to each other; the organs must, therefore, be different by 
which they manifest these faculties; for if there was only 
one organ, no individual could distinguish himself by one 
faculty, as we see some distinguish themselves in painting, 
poetry, &c. Again,—the faculties of mind are dis- 
tributed in different classes of animals in different rela- 
tions, and independent one of the other; but all havea 
brain, and possess faculties cofresponding to the parts 
found in the brain ; the faculties not depending entirely 
on mass. Further,—Like the senses, the different func- 
tions are not developed at the same time in the same 
degree, which would not be the case were the brain a 
single organ. For example, a child is not capable of con- 
ceiving the existence of God, though it can understand 
other things. Lastly,—Partial lessons of the mind, ac- 
cording to partial lessons of the brain, as well as partial 
integrity of mind, would not be possible, if there did not 
exist several organs. Instances of thiskind are numerous. 
A blow on the head, over the eye, has been known to 
occasion loss of the power of recollecting words, so that 
the individual could not express his wants, though there 
remained a capability of understanding business. Many 
insane persons reason 80 well upon the greater number 
of subjects, that nothing but an acquaintance with the 
particular object of their insanity could lead us to pro- 
nounce them insane. A remarkable instance of this kind 
may be seen in Lord Erskine’s trials. The French call 
it reasoning folly. Persons have walked, spoken, and 
heard in their sleep, and, therefore, as some of the 
senses may be awake, and others asleep, so may any other 
of the internal faculties. I have been told of a person that 


frequently got up in his sleep, and wrote discourses upon | PO 


eubjects, then returned to his bed, and awoke without 
any recollection of what he had done. The first time he 
did this, he could not imagine how the paper on his desk 
had been filled up with the subject upon which he had 
been meditating. He recognised his own hand-writing ; 
and, having been watched, he did this frequently, without 
observing the person who watched him. Now this I 
maintain to be a proof that the brain is not one, but 
many orgens. It has been further. objected, that the 
unity of organization would be destroyed by the doctrine 
of a plurality of organs. But we observe the body to be 
one, although it be made up of different parts; for they 
all concur to 8 common end, and have a mutual depend. 
ence on one another fer their action. Unity of conscious- 
ness would no more be destroyed by this belief than by 
saying we sce with two eyes, or we hear with two ears; 
for, in either case, the organ is the instrument, not the 
efficient cause of action. 

I am much surprised to hear those who admit the in- 
strumentality of the braim ‘in some general manner,” 
deny the dependancy of the mind on the particular organi- 


zation of the brain. They; say they cannot separate | 
materialism fromthe latter opinion. | Whilst I acknow- 
| ledge. it to be materialism in a certain degree, yet it is 
| perfectly consistent with all that religion or philosophy 
i has ever taught; and he who contends that the particular 
' faculties of the mind are manifested by the instrumentality 
of particular portions of the brain, seems to-me to be no 
more of a materialist than he who admits the dependancy 
of the faculties in a general manner. In both cases matter 
is the instrument; but the former expresses his opinion 
in a definite manner; the latter is content with a vague 
and indefinite expression, and most probably has not a 
distinct idea of his own meaning. This doctrine has been 
particularly objected to as destroying the unity of the 
mind. It has been said, by metaphysicians, that the 
mind is a single power, possessing some general powers of 
observation and judgment, independent of the special 
organs; the knowledge acquired by which, without some 
directing power, would be useless, as we would be regu 
larly governed by the propensities and feelings of these 
faculties; and by way of proof of it, it is added, that we 
are conscious of possessing some general powers of mind, 
such as willing and judging. But in answer to this it can 
be said, that were the mind independent of organs, an 
impression made on the organs of an intoxicated person 
ought to exercise the same mental powers as in sobriety. 
Besides, we are conscious of the propensities and senti- 
ments not being derived from any thing external to us; 
for they are sensations, but not ideas. Lastly, the facul- 
ties are developed with increasing age, and become less 
energetic in decline of life.—I must at present postpone 
saying any more, intending to write to you soon agaits on 
the subject.—I remain, yours, &e. 
J. B. W—N, 








SWIMMING FEATS—SWIMMING POSTMEN OF SOUTH 
AMERICA, 
(Continued from our last.) 


—_ 

In the Kaleidoscope published September 19, 1920, 
we recorded the case of a sailor who was washed -over- 
board from a French sloop at nine o'clock in the evening, 
and who swam all the night, and was picked up in the 
morning by a pinnace boat of the ship Liverpool Hero. 

We can readily believe that a person may sustain him- 
self in the sea in warm climates for half a day or more, 
as the water is often at least twenty degrees warmer than 
that of our river. A gentleman of our acquaintance, 
who has just returned from a foreign voyage, informs 
us that he found the water in the Gulf Stream at a tem- 
peratuse of 82 degrees by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
Besides this, the water of the ocean is much more briny, 
and consequently much more buoyant’ than our river 
water. 

The most extraordinary instanee we ever read of the 
wer of remaining immersed in water is recorded by 
Humboldt in his celebrated ‘* Researches.” It is as fol- 
lows : 

* It is curious to remark the different modes which men 
employ for ej the same thing, when placed in physical 
circumstances of great diversity. We may expect to meet 
in, the Andes with frequent examples of this; for no 
where, doubtless, are the physical circumstances in which 
man is placed so unlike Boy he is usually 
surrounded. We learn from Humboldt, that in order to 
keep up the communication between the coasts of the Pa- 
cific Ocean and the inces situated on the east of the 
Andes, a post is established; and the postman traverses 
the latter, not conveyed as we suppose in a mail coach, 
nor riding on » Nor even walking on foot, but 
swimming, which be does for two days together, first 
down the river Chamaya, and afterwards down a part of 
the Amazons. He wraps the few letters of which he is 
the bearer in a kind of handkerchief, which he winds like 
a turb@&m round his head. The Chamaya river is not na- 
vigable, on account of a great number of small cata- 
racts; and indeed it falls no less than 1777 feet in the 
distance of 18 leagues. It isin this rapid river that the 
postman swims; and in order to fatigue himself less, he 








supports himself on a small log of very light wood. When 
a ridge of rocks iptersects the rivers, he Iands above the | 











————-_._ _] 
cascade, crosses the forest, and takes again tothe water 
when he hag passed the danger. He takes no provision 
with him, for he is a welcome guest in the huts, which 
are numerous along the banks of the river. The. rivers 
which mingle their waters with the Marannon in this tract 
are not, it seems, infested with crocodiles ; and the natives, 
therefore, almost all travel like the Peruvian postman. 
After he has rested himself a few days at Tomependa, the [i guistar 
place of his destination, he returns again by land. It is MANN 
very seldom that letters are lost in this conveyance, or a han 
even wetted.” 

Appropos :—Whilst we are on the subject of swin. § === 
ming, we shall be particularly obliged toany person who 
can inform us what was the distance which the gentleman No. ; 
mentioned in the following paragraph ‘undertook to swim. i —— 
We copy it from the Liverpool Mercury, Aug 28, 1812: 

‘* Mr. Scrope, Fellow of the King’s College, Cambri 
who betted 5000 guineas, some ra betas tliat he w 
swim from Eaglehurst, the seat of Lord Cavan, on 
Southampton ery _ the — of Wight, has received 
750 guineas forfeit from rting® getitleman with 
whom he made the wager.” de £4 0 fe 
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The Beauties of Chess, 





















** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Viwa. The fe 
—_ and simy 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLI. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen ...... B—6X 1 King.........C—8 
2 Bishop ......B—7X 2 King.........B—8 
3 Castle ...... E—8X 3 Castle ......K—8 
4 Bishop ......E—4X 4 King ........C—8 
5 Bishop ...... +e 5X 5 Castle ......—E—6 
6 Pawn ......D—4 6 Pawn ’......H—8 
7 Pawn ..,...D—5 7 Pawn ......H—2 
8 Pawn ......D—6 ' 8 Pawn ......H—=1and 
9 Pawn ws D—7X Mare. Devomes a Quega, 

STUDY CLII. 


White to win-with the pawn in nine moves. 


Black, 



































Co Correspondents. 


Gzrman Lirsraturs.—We have just received from’ an e& 
teemed literary correspondent, a packet containing ‘a serie 
of original translations of German stories, from the Hermit, 











&c. We'shall appropriate a portion, if not the whole'(m  6U"; at 
them. which ar 

The Stanzas of C. Johnson are reserved fur our next. 

Tne Union Am Pump-—The engraving of this invention sim [n additio 
now completed, and the. description shall appear in tim the Merc 
next Kaleidoscope. ‘ . Bradle} 

Our next supplemental! sheet will be published in a week & 


two. Weare in the very midst of the turmoil of removiit 
* from our Lord-street premises. 
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